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ABSTRACT . v 

Because leadership theories and recent -research into 
principals* roles have only limited validity, practical utility, and 
comprehensiveness, this study undertakes a description of effective 
principals* behaviors and a coherent explanation of them. Long-term 
goals, factors affecting student learning, strategies for goal / 
achievement, and structures of decision-making were identified as the 
central arenas of principal effectiveness. Starting with the profiles, 
of the ideal principal developed by two groups of school--based ^ 
practitioners, researchers modified the resulting profiles through 
interviews with 90 principals, producing a four-stage growth profile 
of effectiveness. Within each of the four arenas of principal 
effectiveness (goals, factors, strategies, and decision making), 
researchers found four descending orders of roles, the highest being 
systematic problem-solving, followed by program management, 
humanitarianism, and administration. (JW) 
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Principals play a critical role in school improvement, 
however such improvement is defined. Evidence supporting this 
assertion is considerable and mounting rapidly. This Chapter, 
outlines what it is that effective principals do, offers an 
explanation for such behaviour and attempts to understand 7 ~' 
some of the reasons for its impact. 

A number of reviews of literature regarding the principal's 
role have been completed recently (e.g./ Barth and Deal; 1982; 
Greenfield, 1982; Lei thwood, 1982; LeithwOod and Montgomery, 
1982; Persell, Cookaon and Lyon, 1982; Yukl, 1982). The present 
chapter, while encompassing, these syntheses, tries to move 
beyond them in two ways. First, /it offers a theoretical 
explanation of principal functioning which, in comparison withj. 
other such explanations presently available aims to be more 
comprehensive; in our view, it also has greater potential for 
-^ffectively_aMres^^^ 



jnent of principal training programs. Secbnd, new insights about 
the principal gleaned from our current research 



program are added to the stock of knowledge available in 

recent literature reviews. . " 

Several features central to our research method and 
subsequent results were significantly shaped by oxir attempt 
to address serio\is limitations within the two bodies of knowledge 
most obviously aimed at understanding the principal's role. These 
bodies of knowledge , leadership theory and recent research about 
what principals do, have limited validity, practical utility and 
comprehensiveness. These limitations and how we responded to 
them are examined ; first as a way of orienting the reader to 
what follows. ■ ^; / 

^^alidity . Limitations on the validity of current . knowledge 
about the principal's role are a consequence of (a) the lack of 
grounding of such knowledge in empirical data, (b) its failure 
to account for the specific demands placed on the principal by 
school context and (c) flawed research designs 

\y '■■ ■ ■[': '■ . 

Rutherford/et al (1983) contend that recommendations from 

leadership theory " are not consistent from one authority 

to~^ano ther- nor-are they-supporjbe.d^in a consistent manner by 
research findings (p. 22)"; this contention is consistent with 
earlier assessment - for example by Kerr and Jermier (1978)* 
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The tenuous empirical 3uppa:*t for even such a widely promoted 
and scrutinized view of leadership as Fiedler's (1967) contin- 
gency theory is illustrated by Crehan's (1983) recent meta- 
analysis. This problem is partly explained by the "grand" as 
opposed to "grounded" nature of such theory. Leadership theory 
is, for the most part/ "grand" in the conventional sense that 
it is generated through some unknown^ private process which is 
usually not systematically dkta based. Resulting conceptions of 
leadership become *^ priori" ^^ypl ^^^^'^^^^'^^^ of 1 f^^rtftr Jighgnrjj^Tir in 
search of empirical support. The apparent lack of such support 
for theories generated using this method throws into question 
not only its products but the method itself. Alternatively^ 
theoret^^l constructs used in this Chapter are "grounded" ; 
they have be^m explicitly generajied from data using methods 
largely open to scrutiny by others. We do introduce a "post hoc" 
theoretical explanation of the source of these constructs and 
their relationships, however, which is more speculative. 

Leadership theory. may also be considered "grand" in the 
less conventional sen le of its aspirations for generalization. 
Characteristics of the situation (organization) in which the 
leader works, the tasks (or goals) the leader strives to 
accomplish and the leader's traits, behaviours or style are" - 
the primary components of most leadership theories « Rarely, 



howeverr are there specified sets of values for these components. 
As applied across many organizations, variations within the^e 
components have been described in highly abstract terms (e.g., 
tasks, are routine or novel, situations arS''*1!avx^ or un- 

favourable to accomplishment of the task) . While there are 
undoubtedly features pf leadership common across situations and - 
tasks^ these features seem likely to represent the "lowest 
common denominator'^ shared by leaders (including effective 
leaders) . Identifying those features of situations and tasks 
unique to leaders in specific settings (like schools) seems a 
more likely way of accounting for how leaders distinguish 
themselves from l^heir peers and of improving "^the validity of 
research results. Theoretical constructs used in this 
Chapter have been specifically formulated with the character- \ 
istics of schools and the tasks of curriculer and instructional 
improvement in view.^ 

^ Finally , concerning validity, we note that support for 
causal claims about the effects of principal's behaviour have 
been generated largely'' from cross-sectional studies using 
isurvey, case study, ethnographic and pre-experimental research 
designs (Leithwood and Montgomery, 1982, p. 314); individual 
s t ud ie s-f as-a -result #-do _no_t, c ontrol for c ompeting hy pothes es 
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in the fashion associated with experimental and quasi experimental 
designs .^^This not only poses validity threats but also the 
likelihood of misapplication o? results. Adopting the conventi9nal 
response of social scientists to data based on such design 
features, our subsequent claimr about effective principal 
behaviours are based on evidence generated through more than 
aJsingle research design. When multiple studi. >3 employing 
different designs, each of which contains serious but different 
flaws, produce similar results, considerable confidences may be • 
placed in those results, given reaj/oriably competeat tieatme^t 
of other methodological components (Webb^ et al, 1971). The 
extensive claims now being made about ^iffective principal 
behaviour (and the accompanying flurry of principal tr^iinin") , 
based solely on data resulting from "effective schools" designs 
(Rowan, Dwyer, Bossert, 1982) illustrates the ease with which 
this limitation has been overlooked. ^ ' 

Utility . While the validity of research' knowledge* is a : 
necessary condition for it to be judged of high quality/ it is 
not sufficient. For practical purposes / we suggest that such 
knowledge must also be (a) coherent ^ arid (b) attaina?jle those ; 
who need it most— in *this case principals. Present research , ' 
knowledge about principals meets these utility criteria in 
only a modest, way. „_ _ 



6 . " . . , 

Partially aa a reaction to the abstract and reductionist 
nature of much leadership theory^ a considerable proportion 
of current research on the principal 's^role is largely descriptr 
ive and atheoretical in nature, (e.g. / Peterson^ 1977-78; 
Blumberg & Greenfield,' 1980; Morris et al, 1981); Such deacrip- 
tion/ grounded in data about the work of principals^ provides 
an important foundation for understanding the role, a foundation 
that has often been lacking in previous administrative research 
(Greenfield, 1982; Peterson, 1.978). Nevertheless the quality 
and extent of descriptive data .now available .warrants efforts at 

theory development. 5uch theory aims to increase the utility 

\ • ' 

(coherence) of these data by advancing present levels of under- 

standing about what theytfmean and how they may be applied to 

practical problems. 

The attainability by practising principals of at leiast the . 
behaviours and skills attributed to their highly effective peers 
is limited by two characteristics of present research knowledge. 

First, recent research on principals ha's tended to describe • 

• ,' , . ' ^ ■ ■■ . ,. • ^ 

both representative and highly effective functioning. It has 
not addr^sed the knowledge required to move from a representative 
state to highly effective forms of functioning. Our past work 
on school improvement (e.g., Leithwood, 1982; Leithwood and , 
Montgomery, 1982; Leithwopd & Robinson, 1979) has viewed such 



change aa an incremental process of growth from less to more 
desirable* states^ in both, students and those responsible for 
facilitating s^uch improvement, such as teachers and principals. 
The goals for school improvement , are stable only in the short 
run; in the'^ long run they evolve in response to gradually 
shifting social values, requiring gradual but continual change 
in school systems. Given such a view of the improvement process 
and assuming that highly effective behaviours needed to attain 
desired states are usually possessed by only a small proportion 
of role incumbents, it is not enough to just describe what 
highly effective principals do. It is equal+y important to 
identify the bases for growth in principal effectiveness. . ' 
Therefore, the fundamental elements of the principal's function;^ 
ing that are changing in this way need to be addressed. • To dO' 
this we have developed a "profile" of growth in principal 
effectiveness, described in detail later. " ' 

\ ... ' ' * * . ' 

Closely related to the importance^ attributed to identifying 
fundamental elements of growth in principal effectiveness is a 
second criterion of attainability; the attention to "alterable 

^ ■ ' V, ■ 

^ 0 ■ . / 

variables". The effects of such variables as personality traits, 

age and leadership "style" on principal effectiveness are not 

uninteresting; indeed such information may be quite useful for 

the selection of principals. We assume, nevertheless, that such 
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characteristics are relatively unresponsive practically , to 
forms of intervention- available. Accordingly, those aspects 
of behaviour that we have described are not only critical to 
principal ef fectivenesis but, in our view, are acquirable by the 
Majority of those already in the rc^le, given reasonable amounts 
of assistance. 

In addition to describi\^g ^row^h in alterable variables, our 
description of the effective principal encompasses a. set of 
behaviours which a* single individual is capable of mastering, 
not an unattainable ideal." * Nevertheless, we assume that leader- 
ship behaviour required for school improvement may be provided 
by several or even many people in a school. . 

Comprehengivenesa * Limitations in the. comprehensiveness of 
current knowledge about the principal's role are a consequence 
of (a) theoretical reductionism, and (b) a focus on a restricted 
range of principal responsibilities. 

Iif addition to possessing limitations associated with grand 
theory, many extant conceptions of leadership suffer from 
excessive reductionism. Bass .notes, for example, that "... to 
some degree, all research on leadership styles can be conceived, as 
about democratic^- jcratic or laissez-faire leadership ..." 



(quoted in RUtherford;et al, 1983, page 29) . /Corvtingency 

♦ 

/theories (Fiedler's; 1967, for example) and Pith^Goal theory 
(described by House , 1971) conceive leadership along 'only two 
primary*' d4.mens ions: initiating structure and^ cbijsideratioh. 
Such theories have emerged from attention to an unnecessarily 
restricted set of premises about, hyraan functioning. Contingency 
theories" and Path-Goal theory are based on^ principles of human 
motivation; the Vroom-Yetton model (e.g., Vroom & Yetton, 1973) 
13 based cJn variation in leader decision-making pirocesses.* 
Admittedly/ no ^single leadership theory can hope to capture and 
explain more than* a sliqe of reality, a sub-set of the leadW"s 
total functioning, Butr particularly in vi6w of recent develop- 
ments 'in cognitive psychology, there seems to be no insurmountable 
barrier to offering, a's -we'^attempt in this Chapter, a more compre- 
Ijensive account of principal f unctioning;f an account which 
considers not ^nly motivation ancf decisi^it^-making but' other 
aspects of the leader's information processing, as well.. 



Another form of "reductionism" is evident in the generality 
^ or abstractness of descriptions of principal behaviour in much ^ 
current principal research. We assume that a complete account 
of what effective principals do would include what Rowan et al 
(198^) refer to as "thick descriptions of principals' leadership 
behaviours, (p. 6)% Our version of such description has been 
outlined elsewhere (LeithWood and M^tgomery^ 1983 (a) ) ,v^^howev6r . 
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Another limitation on the comprehensiveness of current 
principal research concerns the choice of variables in, such 
research. Single studies of principal behaviours and their 
consequences have focused on relatively narrow sets of dependent 
and mediating "^variables. Nev^^rthelesa^ such studies, as a group, 
gpan a wide variety of such variables. Among dependent variables 
studied for example, are: "basic" math and language skills 
(Rowan, Bossert and' Dwyer, 1983), high achievement test acores 
(Little,. 1981) , low income children matching achievement of 
middle class' counterparts (Edmonds, 1981) , ^combinations of 
achievement gains, absentee rates, delinquency and classroom 
behaviour (Rutter> 'et al, 1979) , combinations of time-on-taak, 
absenteei'sm, degree of friendliness, litter and vandalism 
(Stallings, 1982) and school * "robustness" (Willower and Smedley, 
1981). Climate^ degree of implementation, job satisfaction and 
teacher decision-making exemplify the many mediating variables • 
which have been studied. Some principal behaviours may be effec- 
tive in enhancing the status of several oj; many of these variables; 
in the absence of relevant evidence,' however/ it seems prudent to 
assume that many principal behaviours, indentified by research as 
effective, are outcome - dependent (they facilitate achievement 
of some goals but not others). Real principals, on the other 
hand, are typically responsible for achieving a wide range of 
complex putcomes in their schools, although this responsibility 
may be blurred sometimes by short term priorities. As a result. 



behaviou^ iri a potentially outcome-dependent 

fashion need to be treated as a necessary but not sufficient 
account of what effective principals do. Our description of 
what effective principals do was based on evidence collected 
iix relation to a wide range of social , intellectual and physical 
outcomes (dependent variables)', some quite complex in nature: 
it is intended to be the description of a principal who' is 
effective in facilitating growth across the student population 
toward an image , of the educated person as a self-directed ^» 
problem solver.^ 



METHOD • 

Space permits neither extensive description nor defense o'f o 
the method in this Chapter. A brief synopsis is provided/ however, 
to permit the reader a rough estimate of the status of the 
description of effective principals to follow. 

Pursued in two distinct stages, this method had both 
qualitative and o'lantitative features: stage one was largel;^: 
(but not exclusively) qualitative ; stages two (no t ye t l!ul^ 
completed) used quantitative methods only. Smith (1983) contends ^■ 
that these two methodological orientations are based on different^-: 
assumptions and may be incompatible. We are inclinad to agree, 
and have used the methods to serve quite different purposes.' 
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Stage One% Developing a Description ancj. Explanation of The 

: Role-ofi the^Princi ■ , " T/'". " 



Description . The purpose of this stage was to develop an 
elaborate hypothesis about the nature of increasingly" effective 
principal behaviour and a theoretical . explanation of such 
behaviour. This hypothesis was to take the fom of profile; 
a multi-dimensional^ multi-staged, but nonetheless integrated 
description of the beliefs, intentions/ knowledges, skills and 
actions relevant to a particular role • The reaons for adopting 
such a form for the description of principal behaviour were 
derived from our views regarding the school improvement process 
alluded to above. Accordin;g to this view, "improvement** consists 
of growth within critical- dimensions of behaviour from less to 
more desired states, desired states defined as those which 
facilitate achievement of the goals for improvement. How 
critical dimensions of principal behaviour were identified has 
been outlined elsewhere (Leithwood & Montgomery, 1982, pp. 313-324) . 

Two research groups were established to develop the "profile, 
one giving special attention to secondary and one to element 
school principals, yet each broadly representing the knowledges 
and experiences needed.^ They consisted of reputatibnally . 
effective principals, department heads, teachers, supervisory 
officers, and ourselves. These groups were required to develop 
a profile of growth in principal effectiveness over a 2h yea^r 
period in which they met as groups approximately Jj day^ per month j 



and worked singly or in pairs for an equivalent period between 

meetings. - They had available^ collected or. were given three^^ 

different types of information. 

The composition of the groups themselves ensured a good deal 
of information (professional judgement) already possessed by 
their members relevant to their task. The value of this 
information was justified by the belief that reputationally 
effective professionals are generally competent and a much richer 
source of information about what is involved in being effective, 
in context, than researchers generally acknowledge. Indeed, 
complex human action may well defy capture by conventional 
quantitative methods, in part because observed behaviour has 
little meaning apart from the intentions giving rise to it and 
the significance attributed to it by others. Professional 
judgement, then, encompassed these estimates of intention and 
attribution, as well as "empirical facts". The first task 
addressed by the groups was to agree on a. shared definition of - 

principal ef fectiveneaS/ one based on the images of the educated 

■ ■ ' • \' ■ . ' ' - ■ 

person alluded to in the previous section of . the Chapter . 



Information and experience of the groups was augmented 
through collection, by members of the groups following appropriate ■ 
training, of original opinion data. These data resulted from 
relatively intensive interviews with "convenience" samples of 



teachers^ department heads and principals. Original drafts 
of^ the profile explicitly incorporated features of effective 
principals reported in these data. 

Considered as important as collecting original data, the 
research groups systematically reviewed the results of other 
research. A small sample of original , recent research reports 
were read and discussed and two large scale reviews of the empi- 
rical literature, were prepared for. the groups ( (Lei thwood , and 
Montgomery, 1982J LeTthwobd, 1982Tr (The literature reviews ^ 
themselves as well as some of the particular literature reviewed 
is reflected in the Results section.) - 



Profiles of growth in both elementary and secondary sci:*'^ol 
principal effectiveness were produced by the groups. These 
profiles incorporated all three sets of data, following a 
procedure which^we provided for synthesizing these data. 

Explanation . The' search for theoretical perspectives which 
would help give the descriptive data more coherence and, there- 
fore, more utility was begun shortly after preparation of the 
first draft of the profile. This was a process of trying to 
match related clusters of behaviour described in the prof ile to 
extant theoretical positions from leadership theory, sociology 
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-and„psych<^o^^^ of the first analysis undertaken for 

this pupose were highly eclectic and were reported in Leithwood 
and Stanley (1983) . SuId sequent sections oF~thi^^^ 
the result of the second analysis and discuss why w6 believe it 
to be more satisfactory than the first. Such discussion is 
intended not only to add coherence to the description of 
principal behaviour but also to point out how other orientation? 
to leadership behaviour have been incorporated in our description 
and explanation. 

Stage Two: Profile Validation 

The concern in Stage Two was with two types of adequacy: 
the adequacy of the profile in capturing the range of actual 
behaviours among practising principals (content validity) ; and 
the extent to v . ':h stages of growth in the profile actually 
represent behaviours that differ in their effectiveness as/ 
hypothesized (predictive validity)!. 

Content validity was examined with; several types of datav 
Given extensive prior opportunities to examine the profile and 
seek clarification, groups of central board administrators, 
. principals /"vice-principalS7 teacher s~ and depar heads : — 

responded to a questionnaire concerning specif ic ^features of the 
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profile. In addition, intensive interviews were conducted with 
a sample 'of 90 principals about the nature of their work and how 
they respond to it. Content analysis of the interviews, and item 
analysis of the questionnaires resulted in. significant modifica- 
tions to the -initial profile. 

Three methods were used to- examine the 
predictive validity of the description of growth in principal 
effectiveness. Reputationally effective principals/ consultants 
and central board administrators were aske\i to rank the relative 
effectiveness of principals based on audio«taped intierviews with 
such principals without prior knowledge of our results • ---Thes^--^^^^ 
independent rfinkings were then compared with c^ur own rankings. 
A second method involved comparing rankings of effectiveness of 
the same set of principals based on our research with a rating 
system^ developed by a private consulting group ^ emphasizing 
partially dissimilar sets of behaviours. Finally^ a study is 
underway to compare the eunount of selected change over the 
course of a one year period aunong teachers whose principalis vary 
in effectiveness, as we have described it. 

Our assumption in employing these proceduries is that no 
single method of assess^^^^^ ~predictive~Wl^^ including others 

we might have chosen /.will produce indisputable results. The. 
attempt, therefore, has been to accumulate modest support across 
several studies employing alterantive methods. 



RESULTS 



Description and explanation of what it is ..that, effective 
principals do constitute the results of our investigations and 
are provided in five sectionrs. The first section provides a ^ 
theoretical orientation to the role and identifies the major 
dimensions of behaviour which appear central to discriminating 
variations in principal effectiveness. 

As pointed out already ^ our, theoretical or ieijtation was an 
outcome of our research not a starting point. It is presented 
first, nevertheless/ because of the meaning it adds to thfe-^" ' 

subsequent' de^^cription of principal behaviour. 

* ^ ' ' . . .'■ 

The remaining four sections correspond to the four major 
dimensions of the Profile CGoals/ Factors, Strategies and 
Decision-Making) within which principal behaviour is described. 

The Principal As Information Processor 

The domain of individual human functioning is most directly 
addressed by psychological theory. It is reasonable to seek an 
explanation for what principals do from the perspective of such 
theory-although this has„ not of t^n been d More precisely , 

however, the study was concerhedj^th what' principals do-to — ~ 

t , — ■ . ^ ' ' ^ 

improve schools. Few would contest the assertion that schooT""^ 
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improvement is problematic: that irrespective of who is making 
the attempts there are ready solutions particularly when 
variations in school contexts and aspirations for complex 
outcomes are taken into account . A .comprehensive concep- ion of 
the principal's role in school improvement^ therefore, is one 
which focuses narrowly on problem-solving behaviour but provides 
a relatively complete explanation of the structures and processes 
associated with such behaviour. Among the alternative psychdlogica 
explanations of individual human functioning/ information proc«is5- 
sing theory has been most explicitly developed to explain probl^in 
solving behaviour (see / for example/ Newell & Simon, 1972; Chi^ 
Glaser^and Rees, 1982). tlot surprisingly, this theory r^tadily 
lends itself to^posjt hoc •explanations of principal behaviour 
which emerged through analyses-^of jiata using techniques designed . 
for the development of grounded theory (Glaser s -Strauss, 1967; 
Glaser, 1978); it provides a framework capable of subsuming ^nost\ 
of the conceptual threads identified' earlier in our work focused 
on selected elements of principal functioning. A relatively 
simple Cskeletal) version of information processing theory proved 
to be sufficient for this purpose. 

Contemporary accounts of ^information processirg (e.g., Calfee, 
1981; Robinson et al, in press; Norman & Lindsay, 1977) stress the 
goal-oriented naturji of ^^^h functioning and describe mental 
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Structures and processes associated with the resolution of 
problems standing in the way of goa.l achievement. Three struc- 
tures dominate this description and are particularly relevant to 
explanations of principal functioning: the Executive^ Short 

Term Memory (STM) and Long Term Memory (LTM) . The Executive is - 

^ the primary location of both short and lon^ term goals (or 
aspirations). Once perceived, information from the external 
environment is screened or assessed by the Executive to determine 
its/relevance for goal achievement. Information judged to* be 
irrelevant is given no further attention; if judged (to be poten- 
tially relevant, information is passed on to STM. Beyoria the 
limited processing space of STM and its capacity to chunk together 
bits of information for treatment as swingle pieces, little is 
known about the functioning of STM. Its purpose, however, is to 
make sense of information passed on to it by the Executive, it 
does this by searching through the virtually unlimited storage 
space of LTM. Structually, this space consists of clusters or nodes 
of information, typically referredoto as schema, many of which 
are associated in networks, sometimes organized hierarchically. 
Relatively undemanding foirms of sense-making take place when, 
through- simple matching processes, STM locates existing schema 
^M^r schematic networks capad^ie of largely assimilating new - 
intimation. More demanding forms of sense-making, for instance 
problernxsolving, usually demand modification of existing schema or 
schematic networks to accommodate novel aspects-of— information. 
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There is considerable debate regarding the niture of schema. 
For present purposes two distinct types are distinguished in LTM 
"Knowledge schema" encompass facts, concepts, principles and 
personal theories as well as affective dispositions toward these 
elements. STM seeks out relevant schema of this type in its 
attempts to identify those elements or factors in the environment 
which influence goal achievement and to determine the. conditions 
within each factor which must be met if goals arc to be achieved. 
Having determined such conditions^ action is requi-red to meet 
them. Actions are guided by "procedural schema"/ structures which^ 
indicate how to act, the steps to take. Superordinatj|^procedural 
scheraaf called Executive Strategies ^ exist to coordinate highly 
complex sets of actions. 

Knowledge structures or schema become increasingly sophisti- 
cated ai they are reorganized to incorporate additional pieces of 
related information and as the (.sometimes hierarchical) associa- 
tions among such schema increase. Such sophistication is a 
function of active attempts to make meaningful more arid more new 
in:Cormation. And as new information is subsumed by existing 
knowledge schema, the potential fpr meaningfully processing, 
subsequent information increases. Actions become more skillful . 
(effective) as procedural schema become potentially more effective 
in accomplishing their ends / as' overt behaviours reflect more 
accurately the image of skilled performance captured by such schema 
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and as the use of proceduraZ schema becomes less conscious and 
more automatic. High degrees of automaticity permit effective 
responses to environmental input without the need for process i] 
such input through STM. This reduces response time and leaves 

the severely limited informatibF^processirig" space of s™ 

available for handlifig other problems. 



Information processing explanations of motivation begin with 
those internalized goals located in the Executive. People- are 
normally motivated to engage in behaviours which they believe will 
contribute to goal achievement .- The strength of one ' s motivation 
to act depends on the importance attached to the goat in question 
and one's judgement about its achievability ; motivational ^ - 
strength also depends on one's judgement about hbw successful a 
particular behaviour will be in moving one toward goal achieve- 
ment (Bandura, 1977) . * — — 

From this theoretical perspective on individual human 
functioning, variations in principal effectiveness can be ^explain- 
ed as differences in the way t information is processed and problems 
are solved. Such differences centre around the content and 
functions performed by one or more of the mental structures 
that have been discufsed: differences in the nature and clarity 
of Goals located in the Executive; differences in the existence 
and sophistication of knowledge schema located in LTM regarding . 
Factors tEiat bear on goal achievement; differences in the existence 
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and aophistication' of procedural schema located in ltm regard- 
ing actions or Strategies that will alter the status"' of such 
factors; and, differences in the characteristics of the 
executive strategy used in Decision-Making about Goals, Factors ' 
and Strategies. This explanation of how (iifferences in principals 
effectiveness are to beT accounted for provides theoretical re- 
inforcement for the four broad dimensions o"f behaviour^ identified 
as central to principal effectiveness through prior empirical 
inquiry (see Leithwpod & Montgomery, 1982; Leithwood and Stanley, 
1983) . . ^. ' T'" - _ 

The focus of school improvement, student outcomes^ is a 
partial function of activities and characteristics (Pactoris) 
associated with the school/ some of which can be influenced by ^ 
the principal. 'The principal's GoalS/ which vary in their 
attention to student outcomes as well as the particular outcomes 
of interest, serve- as a basis for helping the principal determine 
which Factors to attempt 'to influence. Having decided which 
Factors to influence .and having determiijed the conditions aspirdd 
to within those Factors, the principal engages in an array of 
interventions (Strategies! to exercise such influence. Principals 
decisions about Goals, Factors and Strategies are determined 
by their direct experiences with and understandings about those 
dimensions of behaviours. Their* decisions are also their percept-^ ' 
ions about a relatively open-tended set of influences impinging \ 
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on themr such as curriculum and administrative policies, ^ 
interventions by central board staff, community expectations 
and the like. 

The remainder of the Chapter describes what effective 
principals do and how growth in effectiveness may be. conceived 
•within the four critical dimensions of behaviour identified in 
our research and supported by the foregoing theoretical 

perspective. .; 

■ ■ ^ , ; 

. / * ■ , > " _ • - ■ > ^ 

• *«. . ■ t • -1 ' 

Goals ^ ^ / 

GoaJLs are the long term aspirations held by E*rincipals for 

work in their schools. No other dimension of principal behaviour 

.... ■ ■ . *■ 

is more consistently linked to school improvement by current 

empirical research than Goals (Leithwood and Montgomery, 1982, 

pages 320-322). There is, moreover , virtually no conflict 

within this research, including our own, regarding the types of 

goal-related behaviours which are effective.- Such behaviours 

have been described in- exceptionally abstract terms, however, ^ 

terms which offer little explicit direction to practising principals; 

and few attempts hai^is been made to offer a coherent explanation 

for the importance of this dimetnsion of behaviour. A special concern 

for both limitations in current knowledge underlies our account of 

the Goal-related behaviours of effective principals. 
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First the role of Goals in the principal's functioning 
is discussed. This is followed by a description of three sub- 
dimensions of Goal-related behavibur (the sources', nature and 
uses of goals) fountl to exist among principals and, hence, 
reflected in the Goals dimension of the principal profile. 

An information processing model of the principal IpCates 

Goals and their use in a mental structure called the Executive. 

Through the functioning of th'? Executive, personally valued 

goals (a) form, th^ basis .upon which those environmental inputs 

to which the princij>al. attends are selected; (b) provide the 

purposes toward which the principal's ac.tio^is in the school are 

r directed; and, (c) are a central, element in the principal's > 

^Motivational structure - a stimulus for action. Goals held by 

the principal determine. In & significant way, how |)rincipals 

define their jobs in school ari^ the terms used to represent the 

problems associated with school improvement. How problems are 

represented has been shown to explain some of the important' 

differences between problem solving processes used by "experts'* 

and "novices" (Chi, Glaser & Rees, 1982) These functions offer 

a plausible explanation for the importance of tHe sub-dimensions 

of principal Goal-related behaviour identified through our 

♦ 

empirical inquiry. ^ 
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Sources of Goals , Our research found that principals 
differ in terms of the sources from which their Goals are derived. « 
As principals increase in their effectiveness, the sources from' 
which their Goals are selected bed^^me^kncreasingly public in 
origin and greater in Highly effective prih1:ipals 

systematically selectrtheir goals^^" from those espoused for 
students by agencies of the atate Ce.g., State Education Dept. 
or Ministry of Education) , the local school board and perceived 
needs of the coinmunity and students served by the school, » Such* 
behaviour* increases the possibility that the Goals eventually 
internalized by the principal will be consistent with readily 
defensible expectations for school improvement; the adoption of 
such Goals by the principal significantly increases her attention 
to subsequent "environmental inputs" 1 ike lyV to promote school 
Improvement. This .is an sharp contrast with relatively ineffective 
principals whose. Goals / because they are largely derived from 
perceptions of personal need, may not have any direct relation- 
ship to school improvement. 

. The natiare of growth in effectiveness evident in this sub- 
dimension of the principal's Goal<<-related behaviour can be explain- 
ed from at least three additional, quite different perspectives; 
ethics, organizational coupling and ^go decentering. 
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If the major purpose of schools is to strive toward the 
achievement of publically endorsed goals for children, then 
increased effectiveness r in this sub-dimension of behaviour 
may be viewed as growth in the ethical def ensibility of what 
principals are trying to accomplish. Questions concerning the 
Gdals to pursue and their relative priority (value determination 
and value weighting) are not systematically addressed in some 
fields of social service. But in public education considerable 
policy activity has usually taken place to identify Goals 
considered valuable for students to achieve. Failure to 
explicitly consider these sources of Goals jeopardizes the value 

o 

positions of many of those with a political right to shape the 
direction pursued by the schooling enterprise. 

Organizational "coupling" refers to the degree of agreement 
about, the Goals to be pursued and interdependence aunorig roles in 
an organization in the performance of specific tasks to achieve 
thpse Goals CWeick, 19761 ; tightly coupled rielationships are 
characterized by high degrees of coordination and interdependence. 
Considerable evidence suggests that relationships in schools are 
quite loosely coupled around the core tasks of curriculum develop- 
ment and iijstruction (e.g. ^ Deal & Celotti, 1980; Leithwood & 
MacOonaldr 1981). Data concerning variations in the sources of 
Goals considered by principals are consistent with such evidence 
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as it relates to moderately effective principals. Increasingly 
effective principals ^ on the other* hand, pursue Goals quite 
consistent with the official goals of the school organization. 

Finally, patterns of growth in the sources of Goals 
considered by principals are also to be understood in terms of 
ego "decehtering" - mo^'-ement from a concern for self to a concern 
for the task and, finally, to a concern for others. This is a 
pattern of personal growth, espoused by theories of developmental 
psychology, which has also been observed among teachers as they 
become more mature (Fuller, 1974) and as they approach the 
implementation of innovations in their classrooms (e.g.. Hall 
and Loucks, 1977). Growth among principals viewed from any one 
of these four theoretical perspectives seems to provide, a 
plausible explanation for increased effectiveness, although 
informatioii processing is the most fundamental, in our view. 

Nature of Goals . Particular Goals held by effective principals are 
substantially context dependent. While they cannot be described'' 
precisely, therefor, our research points to three features which 
appear common across Goals held by effective principals. One 
of these features concerns their ambitious nature. The^e 
principals want their schools to provide the best education 
possible for the students they serve; they beleive their students 
can achieve well academically and socially. In contrast. 
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relatively ineffective principals frequently believe that forces ^ 
outside the school and limited student abilities preclude 
significant achievement. Their Goals, as a result, focus more 
on ensuring that administrative and logistical requirements are 
attended to? that the school runs "smoothly". 

High level expectations conveyed through appropriate mediating 
behaviours, are consistently linked with higher levels of perform- 
ance among both staff and student?? Cf or example, see Braun, 1976), 
The effect of such expectations may be explained by the 
information people process in formulating their own goals and 
the way such processing occurs, Staff and students, like principals, 
develop their goals not only, or even primarily, frOm purely 
internal sources (e.g*, physiological needs) of information; 
external information bearing on^ their actions, particularly the 
expectations others are perceived to have for oneself, are crucial 
in the formulation of goals. The principal's expectations 
influence staff and student behaviour, therefore, to the extent ^, ' 
that they influence the school-related goals which staff and 
students adopt as their own (the content of their Executives) . 
More ambitious internalized goals foster levels of achievement 
more closely approximating the ceiling of one's potential than' 
do less ambitious goals. 
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This information processing explanation of why ambitious 
principal Goals are associated with effective schools subsumes 
other quite similar but less complete accounts provided by role 
theory (e.g., Grossr et al, 1958) and expectancy theory (e.g., 
Braun, 1976). Sociology of knowledge, also suggests that not 
only one's goals but one's knowledge structures, as well, are. 
"socially negotiated" (Berger & Luckman, 1967). 

Effective principals' Goals are not only ambitious but they 
also apply to all students served by their schools. While indi- 
vidual differences are not in dispute, there are no "second class 
citizens", students which the schools of less effective principal 
treat with benign neglect. In this respect, principals at diffe- 
rent levels of effectiveness may be viewed as basing their Goals 
on different value premises, effective principals adhering to 
something akin to the concept of "justice as. fairness" (those 
with greatest need are allocated the largest share, of resources). 
The Goals of less effective principals seem to be more consistent 
with the value of '^maximizing the greatest good foi^ the greatest^ 
number". Effective principals' Goals are based, as well^ on ai 
defensible philosophy of education; one characterized by explicit 
images of the educated person and a balanced focus on the develop- 
ment of knowledge, skill and affect. ^This philosophy is open to 
evolution over time in response to fundamental shifts in social 
values. 
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Uses of Goals , Internalized Goals serve as a focus for 
planning one's actions and as a source of criteria for deciding 
what those actions will be. Clear evidence suggests that as 
principals increase in their effectiveness^ their espoused 
Goals for school improvement are more consistently and explicitly 
used -for such planning and decision-making. Less effective 
principals sometimes espouse Goals very similar to those of their 
highly effective colleagues yet demonstrate little use of such 
Goals in decision-making. This discrepancy can be explained by* 
lack of actual Goal internalization; school improvement Goals are 
understood^ espoused to meet perceived .external expectations 
but not personally adopted. Alternatively (and an explanation 
applying to more principals^ in our view) ^ less effective 
principals may personally adopt worthwhile school/ improvement 
Goals but lack the critical skills needed to use such 
goals effectively: for example./ identification of sequences 
of shorter term Goals which must be met in order for the 
longer term Goals of school improvement to be achieved. 
Such "task analysis'' skill has a direct bearing on ^ 
motivation; people are more highly motivated to achieve 
goals which appear to be out of reach (e.g. , Bandura, 
1977). This skill also determines how well the principal is 
able to transform Goals into criteria for making decisjLons. . 
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In addition to. these personal uses for Goals, highly effec- 
tive principals, in contrast with their less effective peers, 
seek out opportunities to clarify Goals with staff, students, 
parents and othf»,r relevant members of the school community. 
They strive toward consensus about these Goals and actively 
encourage the use of such Goals in departmental and divisional 

9 

"planning. Such behaviour can be explained by the principal's 
knowledge of human functioning and actions consistent with such 
knowledge. Highly effective principals appear to understand that 
school improvement goals will only direct the actions of staff, 
students and others to the extent that these people aliao adopt 
them as their own. Increases in principal effectiveness can be 
explained as increases in opportunities , provided by the 
principal, for all relevant others to agree upon and internalize 
approximately the saune set of school improvement goals. 

Factors 

Goals have been conceived as long term professional 
aspirations held by principals for their work. Our own research, 
including reviews of: the literature, suggest that realization of 
Goals depends, in substantial measure, on the ability of principal 
to identify those elements of the school, called Factors, which 
most account for what students learn. It also depends on 
determining those conditions within Factors which must pertain 
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if student learning is to improve. A previous review of 
literature (Leithwood and Montgomery, 1982, pp. 322-325) and 
results of subsequent empirical inquiry point toward some 18 
Factors which effective principals . attempt to influence. Ten 
of these Factors affect students' classroom experiences: the 
match of teacher to student,, program objectives, instructional ' 
behaviour, curriculum resources, content ,,. student evaluation 
procedures, the use of time and its management, interpersonal ' 
relations, the physical environment and integration. Eight 
additional Factors help shape the students' non-classroom, school- 
wide experiences: human resources, material and jp'hysical 
resources, relationships with the coimnunity, extra-curricular 
and intramural activities, relationships with in-school and 
board staff, student behaviour in school and relationships ' 
among teachers and students. 

. ■ ' ■ . \ . ' 

Variations in effectiveness within this dimension of behaviour 
are a function of the Factors the principal selects for attention, 
and both the source and nature of expectations held for these 
Factors. As indicated earlier^ Factors can be understood in 
information processing terms as knowledge schema in the. long 
term memory. Recent research on human problem solving (Chi^ 
Glaser & Rees, 1982) attaches considerable importance to both 
the amount of knowledge and its hierarchical organization in 
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distinguishing problem-soJ.ving effectiveness. As compared with 
novices, experts possess extensive problem-relevant information 
organized in larger chunks or networks. 

Factors of most concern . As principals increase in effec- 
tiveness, the Factors they attempt to influence increase in 
number cfnd. change iri focus. To a predominant concern for Factors 
bearing on school appearance and the day-to-day operations of the 
school, especially outside the classroom (e.g., student behaviour, 
material ana physical resources) is added,. a concern for inter- 
personaJ. Factors^ These, in turn, are subsumed by attention to 
program-related Factors- (e.g., program objectives, use' of time and 
its management) and, at the most effective leVel, attention to 
all Factors. This pattern of growth toward attention to all 
Factors can be explained as a function, in part/ of the principal's 
internalized Goals; the more closely lijnked to sqhool improvement 
suc^ Goals become, the greater the likelihood that Factors 
sel-?icted for attention will bear on school improvement - all 
other things being equal. But, it seems unlikely that all other 
things do remain, equal. As principals become more effective^ 
their behaviour suggest? that the superordinat^ knowledge schema 
stored 'in long term memory for identifyinig school viiriables 
effecting student achievement encompasses more **valid" knowledge. 
In contrast with their less effective colleagues, highly 

• ■ . " • ' ^ ■ ■ ', ■ • • ■ ' 

• . . ' - ' * •■ ■\ - 
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effective principals seem to possess a more comprehensive and 
more complex understanding of such causality. 

Nature of expectations . As principals become more effec- 
tive^ the expectations they hold (the conditions they aspire to) 

within Factors also become more valid; there is increased like*^ 

^ .. ■ I- 

lihood that such expectations^ when met^ will actually result in 

school improvement or Goal achievement. This can be explained 
in terms of the sophistication of the subordinate schema represent- 
ing each Factor. Additionally ^ expectations become increasingly 
detailed or concrete with increased principal effectiveness ^ 
presumably reflecting greater schematic elaboration and 
differentiation. Effective principals, for example, are better 
able to see which special characteristics of their schools must 
be accounted for in formulating expectations they hold for 
Factors and, specifically, how such characteristics influence 
those expectations in practice. 



Sources of expectations . Information used in formulating 
expectations also varxes with principal effectiveness. Although 



knowledge schema relevantxto Factors are formed by all principals 
from many sources, of information, increased effectiveness is 
associated with systematic as^pposed to incidental or whimsical 
attention to non-personal sources\ Least effective principals 
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baae^ expectation! on personal experiences , however formed. As 
principals become more e£feqtiver knowledge possessed by 
respected colleagues , and eventually research-based knowledge 
is actively sought out and accommodated in formulating expect- 
ations. Accommodation of these additional sources of information 
increases the sophistication or validity of principals' know- 
ledge schema hence the nature of their expectations. 

We are not aware of alternative theoretical explailations 
for what has been , described within this dimension of principal 
behaviour. There is, however, a popular orientation to research 
in educational administration quite antithetical to the concept 
of effectiveness that we have described • This orientation 
focuses on lists of tasks for which principals are assumed to 
be responsible (budget / personnel, plant maintenance and the like) . 
Data are collected from principals .and others associated with 
,the role about the proportion of time actually and ideally spent 
on each task (e.g. , Pentacost, 1971; Lyon, 1981; Ogilvie, 1977; 
Ambramowitz et al, 1978; Krajewski, 1977). inevitably, principals 
ar^ found to be engaged in all such tasks and are rarely able, 
as a result, to apportion more than 15 to; 2S;;pe'^cen of their 
time to the technical core of schooling - "instructional 
leadership". When defined as narrowly as the time spent in class- 
room observation and teacher supervision (e.g. , Morris et al, 1981), 
principals* provision of such leadership is often considered tp be 
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mythical (Johnaton 1983) and the principal's role more 
accurately conceptualized as that of building administratojp. 
Dismissing instructional leadership as a reasonable conception 
of the effective principal on this basis is unwarranted, however. 
First, such a restricted definition of instructional leadership 
is quite^ inconsistent with the meaning awarded the function » by 
practicing principals and, as a consequence, a source of 
misunderstanding. Second, we are unaware of any evidence 

suggesting that even if such behaviour was possible that it would 

^ •' 

be effective in improving schools (it seems to be a straw man) . 

* "** " . ■ 

To ^e, certain^ we are not suggesting tjiat teacher classroom super- 
vision involving observation of instruction ijs an unimportant 
aspect of principal behaviour. We are suggesting., rather^ that 
effective principals do not avoid those other tasks (Factors)' 
not directly linked to such, supervision. They attend to them 

all as means for influencing the quality of student's school 

... - 
experiences (Dwyer et al, 1983). To do this requires principals 

to have a view of appropriate student e^qieriences in school o 

which transcends subject matter and classroom activity. It also 

requires principals ,,to know how decisions can be made about such 

diverse matters as budget and discipline (conditions within 

Factors) so that they contribute toward school improvement. 



Strateqieg 

Having identified Factors associated with the achievement 
of valued goals, principals still must do something to influence 
selected Factors in directions they consider most likely to 
facilitate goal achievement. These actions or interventions we 
refer to as Strategies. The empirical research of others, as 
well as our own suggests that principals employ a repertoire of 
both "general purpose" (Leithwood and Mongomery, 1982, pp. 325-331) 
and "Factor specific" strategies (Leithwood and Stanley i 1983, 
pp. 25-36). 

1 . ■. 

General purpose Strategies, as the label implies, may be 
useful in inf luencing the condition of almost any Factor, 
depending very much on circumstances in the school at the time 
action is taken. Such Strategies establish an appropriate back- 
ground and climate within which more Factor-specific action 
must still be initiated if goal achievement is to b^ ensured. 
Among the seven general purpose Strategies that have been idenr 
tified, four focus on keeping those involved in decision-making 
well informed and willing to participate: building and main- 
taining interpersonal relationships and motivating staff, 
providing staff with knowledge and skill, facilitating within- 
school communication, and facilitating communication between 
school and community. Two additional Strategies concern the 
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provision of adequate organizational resources for staff work: 
finding nontoaching time for staff and Establishing procedures 
to handle routine matters. The final Strategy is ysing vested 
authority, and the purpose for its use varies significantly 
from ineffective to effective principals. ' 

«• » 

Factor-specific Strategies exercise a potentially significant- 
influence op selected Factors given the establishment of a'ppro- 
priate background and climate. They include; program, monitoring; 
goal setting, program planning and development; program implement- 
ation; staff supervision;, providing support resources. 

The cognitive bases for Strategies used by principals can 
Jre thought of as procedural schema contained in long term memory;- 
they guide principals' actions and proVide- verbal and/or visual 
representations of wh«it the" principal believes to be skillful 
performance. As compared with novices/ the procedural schema 
of expert problem solvers are relatively more explicit and 
detailed (Chi, Glaser & Rees, 1982). Differences in stragegic 
effectiveness can be explained by principals' criteria for' ' 
choice of Strategies, o the quality of Strategies used and their 
skill in use of Strategies. 

# 

' ■ . * ■ .. . ■ ■ 

Criteria for choice of Strategic s. As the strategic 

effectiveness of principals "increased, the number, of Strategies 



used over extended periods, of time also increases. This is 
. syinptomatic of the shift in Factors of concern to the principal 
already described, a shift ultimately traced back to changes in 
Goals (from personal needs through interpersonal relations to 
the school program ajnd finally to student achievement) . Achiev- 
ing Goals increasingly linked to school improvement eventually' 
demands attention to all Factors. Effectively influencing all 
Factors requires ^the use of virtually all general purpose and 
Factor-specific Strategies. ^ More, to the point, however. Factors 
of concern to the principal are the criteria for choosing 
Strategies. Increased effectiveness in the criteria used by 
principals, therefore, can be explained, in part, by the number 
and nature of Factors the principal is attempting to influence - 
a function of the sophistication of relevan^:. knowledge schema. 
In addition^ effectiveness depends on principals' ability to 
identify Strategies that will impact on those aspects of back- 
ground or climate and specific Factors in need of influence in 
their school circumstances. Knowledge schema ailso determine the. 
levels of such ability. 

Quality Of Strategies . Principals may choose Strategies 
well matched Factors in need of influence and still fail to 
exercise much Influence. One source cof such failure is th^ 
"quality" of Strategies used. Having decided ^ for example^ thal:^ 



it' is important to improve communication between school and 
community, a principal may still do this poorly or well. The 
effect of his actions is partially a function of the specific 
procedures associated with this Strategy. Principals become 
more effective as their procedures better meet increasingly 
higher standards for the quality of procedural knowledge 
(Leithwood, 1982) . That is, they are relatively cost effective 
in influencing Factors as desired by the principal, they are 
readily usable by others (many principal initiated. strategies 
depend on other members of staff to complete), they are readily 
adaptable to changing school conditions/ and they have an under- 
lying structure that may be^ applied to other sets of actions 
(for example/ a general problem solving process)..^ 

Procedures guiding Strategies employed by principals can 
be explained as the rules for skilled action in principals ' 
procedural schema. Although frequently difficult to articulate, 
it is primarily these rules that are the subject of conscious 
attention during early stages of skill acquisition, during 
instruction or coaching and when performance is judged to be 
wanting. Variations in the effectiveness of principals ' 
Stragegies can be explained by the adequacy with which rules 
embodied in the principals' prociedural schema approximate highly' 
skilled action, in terms of the (superordinate) general actions 
they suggest and highly refined in the distinctions they make 



regarding associated specific (subordinated actions. In the 
principal profile, differences in the quality of Strategies 
is particularly evident in Factor-specific Strategies such as 
program implementation. Very effective principals have a 
strategy for program implementation which has a sound overall 
direction as well as well-refined, detailed steps which are 
applicable to many programs. Ineffective principals either 
do not deal with implementation or have no systematic approach 
to the process. , 

, Skill in use of Strategies . It is still possible,, however, 
for a principal to select a Strategy potentially able to influence 
the Factor (s) of concern^ possess high quality procedural know- 
ledge about this Strategy and still not exercise much real 
influence on the Factor(s). This is the case- when the principal's 
actual performance of the Strategy is significantly descrepant 
with the procedural. schema guiding such performance; the 
principal lacks skill , in use of the procedure. Effective princ- r 
ipals are highly skilled in most of the General Pujcpo^e and Factor 
Specific Strategies. As principals become highly skilled in 
their performance of a Strategy, less; conscious effort is 
required of them. Performance, by becoming increasingly \ 
automatic, places smaller, demands on the limited processing . 
space of short term memory. This reduces the tim^^ 
principals to respond to some matters demanding their immediate 



attention (e.g., a report of drug use in the boy's washroom), 
and allows them to simultaneously attend to other problems 
for which solutions are less well known (e.g., increasing 
collaborative curriculum planning across Departments in the 
school) . ; 

Decision-Making 

Principals', we found, make decisions about Goals, Factors 
and Strategies. In practice, decision-making processes always 
depend upon and are inseparable from one or other of these 
contexts. There are, however, important similarities in the 
principal's approach- to deci s ion-making independent of context. 
Such similarities can be e:^plained in terms of the principal's 
"executive strategy" for making choices. In order to better 
explain characteristics we found aimbng principals in our study/ 
we draw on several concepts from deicision theory/ a specializied 
category of information processing theory. The decision-making 
of principals is described using six sub-dimensions of such 
behaviour. Three of these six sub-dimensions are used to out- 
line how principals '.handle the relatively technical aspects of 
decision-iaaking Components of decision-process. Three sub^ 
dimensions are concerned with what principals "do toward 
establishing a context which will support those technicial aspects 
of their decision-making behaviour; Background to the decision 
process. • 



Behaviours described within the six sub-dimensions are based 
directly on empirical research - our own and others. 

Decision process. Three aspects of the decision process 
have been identified to describe and differentiate principals' 
decision-making -behaviours: degining and clarifying the decision 
problem; criteria used in decision-making; and, us6 of information. 

1. Defining and clarifying the decision problem: virtually 
all problems are defined in the context of the goals held by 
the principal. Increased effectiveness, in this respect' is 
accounted for by changes in the goals internalized -by the principai 
and residing in the Executive. All principals will interpret 
problems from their own personal perspective, a perspective 
shaped by their goals. J^heh goals focus /on studeritis, decision 
problems will also be defined from the point of view of such ^bals. 
Problems are also defined by effective principals so ^ that the'^ 
are solvable (e.g., "too little time" is a problem for which 
there is no solution; "determining priorities for the use of 
time" permits a solution) . Detereasingly isffective principals ^ 
experience greater difficulty in defining problems in ways 
that are solvable. 
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2. Criteria used in decision-making: criteria are derived from 
/' S the principals' goals. Increased effectiveness depends on 

changes in goals and on knowing in some detail the characteristics 
of educational environments conducive to goal achievement; it 
also depends on being able to determine the_ implications of ■ 
decisions not obviously about instruction or curriculum (e.g., 
budget, building maintenance) for educational goal achievement. 

3. Use of information: the extent to which Information relevant 
to decisions is systematically collected, used in decision-making 
and made readily available to staff determines the effectiveness 
of . a principal in this sub-dimension. Effective principals 
collect such informatipn routinely, using( procedures which 

•result in information meeting conventionai\ standards of 
reliability and validity. This information's of two sorts: 
context- independent information derived , f or\ example , from - 
research; and, information about relevant features of the 
particular school context. Effective principals work toward 
ensuring that these features of their decision-making are even- 
tually approximated by school staff, as well. 

Increased effectiveness in theise three ^ s 
accounted for by changes in principals V goals ari^i^ 
sophistication of the principals' knowledge schenia relevant to 
Factors. Increasingly differentiated schema perinit readier 
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identification of goal-supporting decision criteria. Such 
differentiation is stimulated by the need to make sense of 
newly collected information. 

Background to decision process . Principal behaviours 
concerning the establishment of an appropriate context for 
decision-making are summed up as follows: 

4. forms of decision-making: increased effectiveness involves 
the principal knowing and being skilled in the use of an 
increased range ^of different forms of decision-making and choosing 
the form best suited to the school setting and decision to be 
made. Increased effectiveness also means increasingly striving 

to create^ if they, do not exists conditions within the school 
conducive to relatively decentralized, participatory forms of 
decision-making. Effective principals establish procedures for 
clarifying the values on which decisional criteria are based, 
the views of all stakeholders in the .decision and theTr^el^^ 
weight to be given such views . Value conflicts among stakeholders 
are addressed before decisions are made. Such issues go un- 
recognized by the least effective principal . " . 

5 . Stance toward decision-makinc^ : this sub"-dimehsion describes ; 
the extent to which a principal sf es decision problems as 
"opportunijties" and the extent to which the principal anticipates 
decisions to be made, increased effecjtiveness can ^be generally / 
describe^_^s becoming more proactive^, positive and systematic 
toward decision-making. 



6. Monitoring deciaion-making: as principals more systematically 
collect information about the effectiveness of decision-making 
processes used in the school/ they become more effective. Such 
information begins to include^ for example ^ stakeholders' 
satisfaction; costs and progress toward goal achievement. 
Increased effectiveness also involves gradual refinement, as 
needed, of decision-making processes. 

♦ Behaviours within these three sub-dimensions can be 
accounted for by the sophistication of the principal's procedural 
schema (Forms), the motivationar strength associated with their 
goals (Stance) and the development of increased skill in response 
to feedback about performance (Monitoring). 

Propositions derived from theories of leadership and 
administration (about situational sensitivity, decisional 
participation and administration as a moral enterprise) offer; 
alternative explanations for some of these decision behaviours. 
They also provide additional support for claims abo.ut their 
effectiveness. Contingency theories of leadership suggest 
that there are forms of leatier intervention, the effectiveness 
of which depends primarily on the situation: ; characteristics 
(ability, personal traits, etc. ) , of those who are the object of 
the intervention; characteristics of the task to be performed . 



.■ • ■ . " • -• • ■. . \ ■■ • ' ■ ■ ■• 

ie.g*i, routine or ambiguous^ satisfying or tedious); and, 
characteristics of the organization (e.g., hierarchical relation- 
ships / degree of flexibility) . As a consequence^ most such 
theories propose that leaders ought to match their styles or 
behaviours to relevant characteristics of the situation (e.g.,. 
Vroom & Jago, 1978; House, 1971). Fiedler (1967), on the other 
hand, proposes that , leaders changes the situation to match itheir 
own styles or behaviours. StudieiS of elementary school principals 
and staff groups (Martin, Isherwood & Lavery , 1976; Williims 6 
iSw, 1971) have reported support for Fiedler's ma j or » propositions, 
although Crehan (1983) notes relatively weak overall support for 
the theory as tested in school settings. While not formally 
testing such theory, detailed case studies of effective principals 
report substantial variation in what they do presumably as a 
response, in part, to unique features of their schools (Dwyer, 



Lee, RoWan & Bossert, 1983; Blumberg & Greenfield, 1980; Hall, 
Rutherford & Griffin, 1980). Lipham, Dunstan and Rankin (1981) 



report changed teacher job satisfaction when principals are able 



to adapt 
cipative 



their leadership behaviour ^ conceptualized as parti- 
r supportive, facilitative and structural, to the 



situational demands of the school. 



Contingency theory does not deny , however , that some ^formis 



of leader intervention are effective across almost all situati^pns. 
One such iCorm is associated with the involvement of staff in 
decisions which they consider: to be important and to effect them. 



High levels of staff par^ticipation in decision-making have been \ 
associated with high levels of curriculum implementation tCoramon, 
1979) and teacher morale (Devlin, 1980-81; Chase, 1952; Blocker 
&. Richardson, 1962-63; Belasco & Alluto, 1972; Stallings, 1982) . 
Such participation has also been associated with positive teacher 
perceptions of effective principal leadership (Meyer & Van Hoose, 
1981; Caldwell & Lutz, 1978)', desirable student social behaviour? 
(Stallings, 1982; . Rutter, et al, 1979) , high student achievement 
(Rutter et al, 1978; Stallings, 1982; Edmonds, 1981; Little, 1981). 
and student satisfaction with school (Cullers et al, 1973) . 
Although some situation are hot initially conducive to such ~ 
participation, the effective principal gradually modifies the 
context in appropriate directions (e.g.% altering the locus 
of responsiblity, improving staff communication skills) . 

A secbnd, situation- independent aspect of effective princi- 
pals' behaviour is explained by propositions concerning the role 
of values in administration te.g. , Hodgkinsori, 1978; Greenfield, 
undated). Schools^ are designed for the achievem^ent and »?xpres- 
sion of broadly held, though by no means uncohtentipus, social 
values. As leaders of such institutions, effective principals 
help ensure that their schools self consciously strive toward 
achieveirig such values using means consfistent with those values. 

In doing so/ they are confronted with persistent ethical '--'-^ 

dilemmas concerning the values on which are based views o£ what 
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is desirable (Warwick and Kelraan, 1976) : How are such values • 
to be determined? Whose values should be given what weight? How 
can value conflicts be resolved? While there is very little 
direct empirical evidence on this matter, effective principals, 
as a minimum, appear to be aware of these dilemmas and their 
importance. They attempt to reflect the values of legitimate 
stakeholders in the decisions that are made about both school 
goals and means for their achievement. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

Describing what effective principals do and providing a 

\ coherent explanation of such behaviour has been the central' 

■ \ ■ * • .'.'!'• 

purpose of this Chapter. The nature of this description arid 
explanation has been formulated, in part, as a response to; 
concerns about the validity, utility and comprehensiveness of 
alternate accounts based on leadership theory and recent research 
on the principal's role. Our description and explanation/ as a 
whole/ was grounded in empirical data, tried to.be sensitive to 
the full array of outcomes for which principals are responsible, 
and the schoolX^on texts in which they vo.rk. The description 
incorporated data^ reflecting research using multiple designs. 
Additionally, we have tried to paint not only a meaningful 



p ic ture-^f--pi^inaipa 1 s^ 

of that behaviour which are amenable to change. 
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Goals, Factors, Strati2gies and Decision-Making were identified 
as dimensions of behsv. orr centripl to an account of principal 
effectiveness and d- f ferences in effectiveness. The importance 
of these dimensions and an explanation of behaviour within each 
were explained through the use of infoniuition processing theory; 
each dimension was linked to the functions of cognitive structures ' 
considered central to.^ an explanation of how people think. Other 
plausible theoretical accounts of principal 'behaviour were alao 
discussed as a way of helping link our research to the relevant ^ 
research of others and to demonstrate the relative merits df 
::nformation processing theory for our purposes.. 

The behaviours of exceptionally effective principals were ; 
highlighted by contrasting thdm with the behaviours of their 
less effective peers. However^ such bipolar distinctions are ' 
inadequate. Effectiveness is^ in realitjj and therefore, is 
better described as a continuum with at least several distinctive^ 
stages between the effective and ineffective extremes. For 
this reasoHr the mijor product of .our own research has been a four 
staged profile of growth in effectiveness within each of the' four 

dimensions of behaviour that have been discussed - Goals ^ Factors r 

" = ■ . • • « ■ 

Strategies and Decision^Making. v 

— Th aihigfaest level in the prof i le , capturea behaviour of 
principals which we have referred to throughout the Chapter as 
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"systematic problem solvers". As Figure 1 indicates, however, •. 
our research suggested three identifiable stages of growth -(or 
levels of effectiveness) leading up to the systematic problem- 
solver - the Administrator, the Humanitarian and the Program 
Manager. The "Administrator" stage, while describing the . / 
behaviour of many practising principals, is furthest from what 
has been described, as effective throughout the Chapter. 
Principals at this level are preoccupied with "running a smooth 
ship" as an end in its own right. The "Humanitarian" retains 
a concern "for running a smooth ship but strongly believes that ' 
developing effective interpersonal relations in the school, 
particularly amiang staff, is his or her most important Goal. 
Program Managers, on the other hand, see interpersonal relation- 
ships as one important means to achieving student outcomes" which 
they value. Implementing district or commercial programs and 
guidelines effectively is a central procedure for goal achieve- 
ment. Systematic problem solvers', as we have seen, begin with 
,a legitimate , comprehensive set of goals for students, and seek 
out the most effective means for their achievement.' This sometimes 
means coming into conflict with district administrators if the 
principal believes that he. or she must seriously explore better 
program alternatives than the one being proposed by such people, ' 
in order to appropriately address the needs of students in their 

"Schoo 1 .' ■ ■ - - - • — . 
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The profile summarized in Figure 1 has a useful role to J 
play in three areas of practice, it serves as a framework for 
identifying the in-service training needs of principals and for 
planning such in-service. The profile, in addition, addresses 

two Components perhaps most critical to the validity of 

\ 

principal performance appiaisal systems and yet traditionally 
poorly addressed: the dimensions and sub-dimensions in the profile 

. ' - ■ I . - ■■■ ■ ■ ' ^ 

serve as a core set of criteria for judgring merit; , the levels 
provide explicit 'standards against whicll behaviours in each 
dimension may be "judged. Finally, the profile seems to offer 
promise in helping select and hire principals for the same ' 
reasons it is useful in their pe^^forra^nce appraisal. 

Use of an iftformation processing theory to explain principal 
behaviour alerted us *tp the paucity of data available about how 
principals think about their jobs and decide what to do. Only 
two empirical studies could be located which attended to this 
issue; both were concerned' about the basis for principal .decision- 
making CLeithwood fr Montgomery 1983 tb); Isherwood s Tallboy, 1979) . 
This paucity is in sharp contrast with the growth in research on v 
hqw teachers think Csee,. for example, Shavelson & Stern, 1982) . 
Indeed, this area of research, virtually untouched 12 years ago, 
has already taken its place beside the more conventional process-* 
product orientation to research on teaching as a highly productive 
way to understand instruction, how it is planned, implemented and 
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changed. We suggest that a comparable investment in research 
about principals' thought processes represents a promising 
avenue for further inquiry. 
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DIHGNSIONS OF 


BEHAVIOUR 


* » 


DECISION-MKItK 


GOALS 


FACTORS 


STUTNtES 


h) 


. fkilUd in use o( vultlple 
(orii; latchM (orv to set- 
ting ind worki toward high 
levels of participation 

. decision proceises orlonted , 
to^rd goals of education, 
Uied on inloraatlon fro« 
perionaii proi» d Feseatcn 
sources 

. anticipates^ initiates and 
Monitors decision processes 


. selected from multiple piiblic 
sources 

. highly ambitious for all students 
. transformed into short term 

goals for planning 
• used to actively increase con- 
sistency among staff in direc- 
tions they pursue 


. attempts to influence all Factors 

bearing on achieveMent 
. expectations within Factors are 

specific 

• expectations derived fron research 
and professional judgeinent 


. ases a wide variety of strategies 
. criteria foK choice inolute Ooils, 

Factors, contait md perceived 

obstacles ^ 

. makes exteniive usi of riotor^8p«cifl« 
strategies to ichlivi 901U. 


9« 


. skilled in use of several forns: 
selects fori based on urgency 
and desire to, involve staff 

. decision procesies oritneted 
to«ird ichool'e progrsft based 
on inforsBtion froR personal and 
HkUiBssiunsi sources 

. anticipates Mit decisions 
snd icnitors decision process 
regulArly 


. selected fron several sources, 

■CM of which are public 
. particular focus on eKceptional 

students 
. encourages staff to use goals 

for planning 
. conveys goals when requested or 

ai particular need arises 


. attempts to influence Factors bear- 
ing on the school prograi 

. expectations within Factors are 
specific 

• expectations are derived froR person- 
al and staff experiences and occasion- 
Ally froR research 

■ 


. relies on liiited nuiber of tetabUsh'! 
odr well Ustid strategiifl 

. choice based on student Mudsi (mspec*' 
ially special itudintelf di|lri to be 
fair and consistont, conoem to iinaat 
time effectively - 

. uses Factor Specific Stritigles which j 
ere derived largely froi perionil 
experience and systei direction '| 


nit- 
in 


. uaai prinarily, participatory 
foru of '^declslon^Baklng based 
on a strong notlvation to in- 
volve staff so they vlll be 
happy 

. tends to be proactive concern** 
ing Qecisions atrecLing school 
cliiate but largely reactive in 

^ill other areas unless required 
to act 


, derived from belief in the inpor' 
tance of interpersonal relations 
to effective school ° happy school 

. goals Ray be aibltious but be 
United in focus 

. goals fiot systenatically used for 
planning 

. conveys goals to others if 
requested 


. attempts to influence Factors bearing 

on Interpersonal relations 
. eKpcctatlons within Factors ambitious 

but vague 

. expectations are mostly derived from 
personal experiences and beliefs 


< chooses strategies which focus on !l 

interpersonal relationships 
. choice based on view of good school 

environment, view of own reiponsl- 

bilities and dssire to iiks lohi of f ' 

staff easier 

. Mkes little uie of lyitMatic 
Factor-S(ieci(lc itratagiei 


i) 

ni- 
tor 


..uses prinarily autocratic forns 
. of decision-iaking 

• decision procesies oriented 
toward siooth school ad»in. 
based on personal sources of 
inforistlon 

• dtcision processes are reactive 
inconsistent and rarely nonitored 


. derived fron personal needs 
. focus on school adnin* rather 

than students 
. pursuit of instructional goals 
, considered to be responsibility 

of staff not principal 
« conveys aoali to others if 

requested 


> atteaptB to influence ractors bearing 
on ichool appearance and day-to-day 
operatloni (aoitiy non-cUssrooi 
Factor*) 

. eitpectationa with in. Factors are vague 
• etpectations are derived (roi 
puBonai experiences 


. chooiei itrategiea baiid oo piiioMl 
need to ulntaln adBlniitratlve 
control and leHin nninvolved in 

^claiiroo* deciiioni 

• itrategiei Hitly liiitad to ui» of ' ^ 
vetted authority and aitlit. ittff 
uith routine taiki 

. att^ndi to Pactor-Specifie StriUoiei :'■ 
in ^ luperficial way if required to l 

do ^10 



figure I - A au«ary of the piofiie of yrorth In principal effectiyenejg 
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NOTES 

"■The Ontario Institute for Studies ix^ Education, Curriculum 
Department, 252 Bloor Street West, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Rutherford et al (1983) point out that a very small proportion 
of leadership research has actually been conducted in school 
settings. 

^In their methodological critique of studies of effective, 
principals, Rowan, Dwyer and Bossert (1982) also note the 
failure to control fpr interactions between principal behaviour 
and school context, the abstract nature of behaviours captured 
by measures of what principals do and problems of validity and 
reliability in measures of school effectiveness. 

^Rutherford et al's (1983) analysis of the relative unchangability 
of leader style is instructive on this point. 

^That this is often the case is suggested in the. work of Hord 
et al (1983) and in attempts to distinguish "substitutes for 
leadership" (Kerr and Jermier, 1978; Pitner, 1983) - organiza- 
tional conditions which preclude the requirement of action by 
those with vested authority, such as principals. 
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This image, part of the Ontario Ministry of Education's 
policies is specified in some detail in the Ministry's Issues 
and Directions (1980) . Selected components of it appear in 
most curriculum guidelines published since that time. 

'space does not permit a report of data resulting from these 
profile validation studies. It has been reported separately 
(Leithwood & Montgomery, 1984) . Each study did result, in 
modest support for the pattern of growth in effectiveness' 
outlined in the Profile. 

The term "behaviour" ^ as is likely clear by this pointy is 
used not only in reference to overt observable actions taken 
by principals ; it is also used to describe covert states 
and mental processes. 

^Leithwood and Montgomery (1983) identify an array of such 
influences. They also present evidence suggesting that while 
some influences are attended to by all principals/ others 
vary in their strength depiending on the principal' s -level 
of effectiveness. 

^The process of selecting goals from these sources is described 
by our later outline of the principal's decisionrmaking 
behaviour. 
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^^These Factors and effective conditions within each are discussed 
in some detail in Leithwood and Montgomery (1982, pp. 322-325)^. 
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